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the costumes being at the end of the last century. As usual, the 
execution and color are pleasant as well as careful. In repro- 
ducing one of his masterpieces '* L'Antichambre de Monseigneur," 
we have the artist at his best, and present, for the first time, to 
the readers of THE Aldine, a sketch of the master with a speci- 
men of his work. 

The characteristics of Vibert, as an artist, are his strength as 
a colorist ; his perfection as a draughtsman ; his ability to prop- 
erly compose a picture ; and his tact at telling a story with his 
brush. None of his pictures are uninteresting, although he some- 
times records trivial events. If he is inclined to be too realistic, 
exhibiting scenes in human life exactly as they are, we can for- 
give him, since the phase he depicts is so well done ; the artist 
is forgotten while looking at the canvas, and the story becomes 
all absorbing. He gives to the men and women he paints marked 
individuality ; he not only draws cardinals and monks, but makes 
them show themselves in verity — men with passions and appe- 
tites like other human beings, who know well how to enjoy the 
good things of this life. 

In '' L'Antichambre de Monseigneur " there are real live 
monks, one of whom, fat and jolly, is amusing himself, and chat- 
ting with the girl seated by his side, while the other is more 
curious to overhear the conversation than he is to know the con- 
tents of his open book. A valet de chambre, in velvet uniform 
heavy with gold lace, is giving a third pious old monk a bit of 
gossip which is evidently relished, while a fourth is watching the 
whole company from a secret panel in the casement. There is a 
wealth of accessories in this picture — the rich furniture ; the 
armor, posters, and clock upon the wall ; the floor of inlaid and 
highly polished wood ; the wooden shoes placed near the grating ; 
the fowl in the basket, etc. The treatment of this picture is 
good, and the gradation of light and shadows all that can be 
desired. Like Meissonier, Vibert is a careful and truthful painter. 
He never omits the slightest detail ; everything is reproduced 
almost with photographic precision. 

In the Paris Salon for this year M. Vibert is represented by 
his great work, '* Apotheose de Monsieur Thiers." The late 
President of the Republic is lying on a bier, a striking likeness 
of his profile being visible. At his head, pointing upward, stands 
a figure of Fame ; beside the bier is a female veiled in crape 
personifying France ; behind, crushed and gory, lies a female who 
has lost her life — -some vanquished party. In the foreground is 
a large mass of wreaths and immortelles ; the whole city of Paris 
forms the back ground, with the seige in full fury on the right, 
and the funeral cortege of the dead president filing off on the left. 
The twelve volumes of the '^ Consulate and Empire," are repre- 
sented by a ghastly company in the clouds. The predominant 
color in this remarkable picture is violet. 

A series of ten etchings, of some of Vibert's most important 
works, has been published in Paris, and can be had in this country, 
at the art dealers, for something like $150 the set. The titles 
of these pictures are ''Partie Inegale," '*E1 Primer Espada," *'Le 
Repos du Peintre," "Portrait de Coquelin," "La Sainte Colla- 
tion," "Le Premier Ne," " Le Marchand de Melons," " Un Pre- 
texte," " Llmportun," and " Le Forgeron." Of these, the bull- 
fighter and the blacksmith are single figures, displaying immense 
muscular power. " The First Born " is a pretty domestic scene, 
with father and mother bending over the cradle. It was exhib- 
ited in the Salon of 1873, and belongs to Mr. Stebbins, of New 
York. " The Repose of the Painter " shows the interior of a 
studio, in which the artist has been painting the portrait of a 
stout old gentleman. The sitter having fallen asleep, the artist 
takes advantage of the situation to kiss a pretty woman who is 
present — possibly the wife of the man who is having his portrait 
painted. " The Melon Merchant " gives us an Oriental, sitting 
upon stone steps, surrounded by baskets of melons, pine apples, 
etc. " Un Pretexte " is called, in this country, " The Offer of an 
Umbrella," and was in the John Taylor Johnson collection. " The 
Feast, or Holy-day Collation," shows a cardinal, seated upon his 
throne, before a well-filled table, feasting, while a- servant, upon 
his knees in a chair, reads prayers ! The portrait of M. Coquelin 
was exhibited in the Salon of 1874, and represents him in le 
role de Mascarille des Precienses ridicidesT At the same 
Salon he exhibited " La Reprimande," belonging to Miss Cath- 
erine L. Wolfe, of New York. 

Many pictures by Vibert can be found in the private collec- 



tions of American gentlemen. Perhaps two of the finest are 
'* The Convent Under Arms," a Spanish scene, containing some 
twenty figures, painted in 1876, and owned by Charles Crocker, 
of San Francisco, and '' The New Clerk," owned by Mr. T. R. 
Butler, of New York. The collection of Hon. Milton S. Latham, 
of San Francisco, sold at auction in New York last winter, con- 
tained an excellent Vibert, which attracted much attention, ''The 
Committee on Moral Books." Before a large fire-place, in which 
a roaring fire is devouring a heap of condemned books, sits a 
cardinal in his red robes, a pair of tongs clasped to his breast, 
reading aloud some choice morceau from a huge volume, to the 
intense edification of a monk who sits behind and has for a 
moment suspended his own reading! The chairs and floor are 
heaped with books yet to be examined ; and, in the distance, a 
servant, who has been overhauling the book-shelves, also stops 
to read the doubtful literature passing through his hands. This 
picture, like all of Vibert's, is strong in color, harmonious in 
composition, careful in detail, and tells its story so pointedly the 
intent of the artist is at once discovered. 

The Goupil Gallery, in 1876, contained two works by Vibert, 
'' The Bouquet," and '' Church and State " — '' La Secret d'Etat." 
The art collection, recently belonging to H. T. Chapman, Jr., of 
Brooklyn, contained ''The Old Cook," and "The Vesper Hymn," 
both by Vibert. The collection of Mr. William H. Webb, of New 
York, contained the " Story of the Bull Fights," by Vibert. The 
John Taylor Johnson collection, sold in December, 1876, had 
three pictures by this artist, " Servant Reading," a water color ; 
the " Knife Grinder," a pen-and-ink sketch ; and " The Offer of. 
the Umbrella," a water color, 18 by 13 inches, which sold for 
$1,000. Mr. W. L. Anderson, of New York, owns the " Carlist 
Scout," by Vibert, and has exhibited it at the Metropolitan 
Museum. The eighth annual exhibition of the American Society 
of Painters in Water Colors, held in New York in the spring of 
1875, was rich in the works of this master, containing no less than 
six examples, " The Politician," and " Testing the Vintage," be- 
longing to Mr. S. P. Avery ; " The Sleeping Cavalier," belonging 
to Mr. F. H. Smith ; the " Matadore," belonging to Mr. Richard 
R. Haines, and " The Duel," and " The Fisherman." Mr. John H. 
Sherwood, of New York, owns " The Spanish Matador," by 
Vibert, and Mr. H. E. Howland owns the " Old Soldier." Both 
of these pictures were exhibited at the New York Centennial 
Loan Exhibition. Mr. William Schaus has a charming Vibert, 
painted to order, titled " The Mysterious Footsteps." A cardinal 
in his bright robes, in walking along the street, in the deep, new- 
fallen snow, past a residence, finds a lady's slipper, which in the 
haste of flight has been left behind. A rope ladder, dangling from 
the chamber window, tells the story of an elopement. The cardi- 
nal is intently looking at the bottom of the slipper, as if to recall 
to mind the foot it once contained ! Mr. John Hoey possesses a 
Vibert, which was exhibited at the Loan Exhibition in aid of the 
Society of Decorative Art, at the National Academy in 1877. 
Mr. Robert L. Cutting is the owner of " La Chatelaine," by this 
well-appreciated artist. 

Jehan Georges Vibert was born in Paris in 1840, and studied 
art under M. F. Barrias. He is now regarded as one of the fore- 
most genre artists of the modern French school. He received 
medals from the French Academy of Fine Arts in 1864, 1867 and 
1868, and was made a Chevalier of the Order of the Legion of 
Honor in 1870. In personal appearance he is a stout, portly man, 
with a face expressive of considerable determination of character, 
as well as much good nature. He resembles, in looks and 
physique, Spurgeon, the celebrated London preacher. He has a 
magnificent studio at 18 Rue de Boulogne, Paris, attached to which 
are accommodations for his pupils. His favorite subjects are 
monks, cardinals and priests engaged in secular employments ; 
but he does not confine himself to these, since he often tells a. 
story upon canvas from the vast field which, as a genre painter, 
he may choose. — J- B. F. W, 



THE HOUR BUT NOT THE MAN. 

In 1 87 1 this picture was first shown to the English public 
at the Exhibition of the New British Institution in Old Bond 
Street, London, when it was much admired for its rich color- 
ing and effect of sunlight and shade, as well as for its delicate 
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THE HOUR BUT NOT THE MAN.— After T. W. Holyoake. 



sentiment. The artist evidently belongs to the pre-Raphaelite study of the garden flowers growing about the steps in the fore- 
school of modern English genre and landscape painters, so ground ; and, above all, the treatment of shadows shows that 
ably defended a few years since by Mr. Ruskin. The precision the painter has made a close study of nature ; that he goes 
with which every leaf of the tree has been painted ; the close to the fountain-head for his inspiration. This picture was painted 
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THE ROYAL FUGITIVES. — After Alexander Johnston. 



by Mr. T. W. Holyoake, for several years a teacher of paint- 
ing in the Royal Academy. In 1870 he resigned his position 
in the Academy, being comparatively a young man ; and since 
that time has undertaken works of more importance than was 
possible while teaching. The scene of the picture is the ex- 
terior of a modest, old-fashioned country residence in England — 



a cottage in Devonshire, it is presumed, since Mr. Holyoake 
is fond of sketching in that most rural of English counties. To 
a certain extent we are reminded by this picture of the works 
of our own Mr. Bellows, who also loves to paint Devonshire 
lanes, cottages, ivy-clad churches and picturesque villages. At 
the crazy wicket of the entrance grow laurels, the thick, green 
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foliage of which forms a natural and picturesque porch. 
The sun checkers the outer fence, as well as the walls 
of the cottage within. Of the inmates of the cottage we 
see two pretty girls — one fair, bashful, retiring, standing 
in a semi-disconsolate attitude at the threshold of the 
door ; the other is a '' nut-brown maid," impulsive and 
saucy, who anxiously looks down the roadway for the ex- 
pected guest. She is preceded by the sagaciously inquisi- 
tive King Charles' dog. It is seldom that a picture tells 
its own story less obtrusively ; seldom that any pictorial 
suggestions of lovers and love making are made so deU- 
cately, simply and naturally, with such entire freedom 
from sham sentimentality. There is nothing so serious 
implied we may not enjoy the humour of the situation. 



THE ROYAL FUGITIVES. 

Among the English artists who exhibited pictures at 
the Centennial International Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
in 1876, was Alexander Johnston, of London, the histori- 
cal painter. His *' Marriage of the Covenanters," from the 
collection of James Virtue, Esq., filled a place of honor in 
Memorial Hall. This picture was of peculiar interest to 
Americans of the present day, as it gave them an idea 
of the religious customs of their Presbyterian ancestors. 
Another picture, of no less historical interest, " The Royal Fugi- 
tives," by the same artist, which we reproduce for The Aldine, was 





first exhib- 
ited in the 
gallery of 
the Crystal Palace, London, 
in 1872, and was awarded one 
of the prizes given by the di- 
rectors. The scene depicted 
is an incident in the flight 
from London, for France, of 
Mary of Modena, the second 
wife of James II., the last of 
the Stuarts, with the young 
Prince of Wales in her arms. 
The flight occurred on Sun- 
day night, the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1688. The people of 
England had become impatient of 
the despotism of James 11. ; and the 
steady advance of William, Prince 
of Orange, who had invaded the 
country, so alarmed the weak monarch, he resolved to send his wife 
and child to France and follow after them in a day or two. The king 
confided his queen and son to the care of a French nobleman, Anto- 
nine, Count of Lauzun, who availed himself of the assistance of his 
friend, Saint Victor. The queen was attended by two of her women. 
In the dead of a stormy December night the party stole down the back 
stairs of the Whitehall Palace, and embarked in an open skiff. The 
queen and prince had no protection but a large hooded cloak, which 
Saint Victor wrapped about them. The night was bleak ; the rain 
fell ; the wind roared ; the waves were rough ; at length the boat 
reached Lambeth, and the fugitives landed near an inn, where a coach 
and horses were to be in waiting. Mary, afraid that her face might be 
known, would not enter the house. She remained with her child, cow- 
ering, for shelter from the storm, under the tower of Lambeth Church. 
It is this most anxious situation, in which the queen found herself, 
that Mr. Johnston has so effectively brought out in the picture. 



THE BRIDGES 



A TRIP TO NIAGARA. 

If one wishes to see, in passing from the metropolis to 
the great cataract of the world, while making a grand tour 
for summer recreation, a section of the most varied and pic- 
turesque scenery in America, perhaps no journey of but fif- 
teen hours' duration will afford so much satisfaction to the 
lover of nature as the trip of four hundred and forty-two 
miles over the Erie Railway. Traveling to or from New 
York this is one of the lines to be enjoyed before the circle 
of sight-seeing is completed. 

Crossing mountain ridges and deep valleys, spanning wild 
ravines and noble rivers, passing through beautiful and thriv- 
ing cities and towns, this line takes the traveler across the 
heart of regions which are favorite haunts with American 




artists, as 
the valleys 
of the Pas- 
saic, Dela- - 
ware, Sus- 
quehanna, 
Alleghany 
and Genes- 
see rivers ; 
the pas to- -r^: 
ral and ro- 
mantic beauties 
of Orange and 
Rockland coun- 
ties ; near the 
chain of beautiful 
lakes in the cen- 



THE VERTICAL STAIRS. — H. Bisbing. 



